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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Life in Tuseany. 
(Coatinued from page 43.) 

Did the peasant women of Tuscany pay 
more attention to their appearance; were 
they neater, cleaner, and tidier in their per- 
sons, they would decidedly, in regard to looks, 
be entitled to considerable praise; for nature 
has been for the most part decidedly liberal 
and kind to them in that respect. But as it 
is, with their uncombed locks, their dirty faces, 
their slatternly style of dress, and their com- 
plexion spoiled by exposure to the weather, 
notwithstanding their large, bright, hazle 
eyes, their white teeth, and their thick tresses 
of black hair, they often present an exterior 
far from agreeable. The bloom of youth fades 
rapidly, owing to the hard life they lead, and 
owing also, perhaps, in some degree, to the 
senseless sort of out-door head-dress they wear, 
which leaves their faces completely exposed 
toa summer’s scorching sun. Strange it is, 
that almost universally in every land and 
clime, in every class of society, we find the 































pletely disregarded and set aside by women, 
in reference to the form of their attire. In 
Tuscany, where the midday’s summer sun 
shines with a dazzling, blinding glare—where 
the heat from the same source pours down 
with a scorching intensity—the peasant wo- 
men seem to have been unable to devise a 
better covering for their head, than a large 
straw hat, the limp leaf of which, instead of 
shading the face, for the most part hangs or 
flaps back quite over the crown, or a cotton 
handkerchief folded cross ways, placed on the 
back part of the head, and tied by its two 
long ends beneath the chin. In neither case 
is the face protected trom the heat, or the 
eyes shielded from the light, in the least de 
gree ; the effects of this exposure are seen in 
the forehead prematurely furrowed by the in- 
stinctive effort made to screen the eyes from 
the dazzling glare; an effort that results in 
the habitual contraction of the brows. 

The observations made in reference to the 
appearance of the peasant women of Tuscany 
will also apply in a great extent to the men; 
very good looking specimens of humanity, for 
the most part, are they, with their clean faces 
and best clothes; but on working days their 






































dictates of comfort and convenience com- 
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unwashed and poverty-stricken look detracts 
considerably from their natural advantages. 
Though in stature below the general English 
height, as are the women also, they are for 
the most part, strongly and symmetrically 
formed—a circumstance that appears some- 
thing of a marvel, considering the barbarous 
system of compression to which infancy is 
universally subjected in Italy, by the means 
of swaddling clothing. 

Ignorant as they are, the manners of both 
the men and the women are characterized by 
a politeness that, coming from the heart, is 
far more winning than the cold courtesy which 
is the offspring of artificial rules; and very 
pleasantly did their “ felice giorno” or “ felice 
setra” with which they never failed to greet 
me, fall upon my ears. On entering their 
dwellings, the inmates would exert themselves 
to extend the rites of hospitality to the 
stranger visitor; and whilst many a regret 
was expressed that they had not a glass of 
wine to offer me, I was often presented with 
fruits and flowers, and in default of these, 
some young pea or bean pods were put into 
my hands. Could I not stay a little longer? 
and would I not come again? were the phrases 
[ constantly heard on my taking leave; and 
the burden of many an unfilled verbal obliga- 
tion in this regard is resting on my conscience 
to this day. Genuinely courteous as I ever 
found the peasantry, the urgent solicitations 
which [ invariably received from them to re- 
peat my visit to their dwellings, were the re- 
sult most probably, of a feeling stronger even 
than politeness acting upon their minds. Far 
different from the country life in England, is 
that of Tuscany, for whilst in the former three 
classes of society may be found existing side 
by side, in the latter there is but one. In 
England the cottage of the peasant rises in 
close vicinity to the dwelling of the retired 
tradesman, the independent yeoman, or the 
residence of the peer and country gentleman ; 
and from this arises a mingling in some de- 
gree of the upper and middle with the lower 
class of society. The ladies from the Hall 
superintend, perhaps, industrial schools, visit 
the cottages of the poor, send bowls of nourish- 


money or clothes tosuch as are in need ; whilst 
in a more limited degree, the retired trades- 
man’s and the yeoman’s family contribute to 
the comfort and well-being of the necessitous 
classes of the community amongst which they 
live. But in Tuscany a very different struc- 
ture of society, a very different order of things 
exists. Not scattered over the surface of the 
country, as in England, but concentrated in 
towns, are to be found in Tuscany the upper 
and middle classes of society. It is true that 
occasionally, here and there, the traveller’s 
attention is attracted by a mansion whose size 
and air announce it to bea rich man’s pro- 
perty ; but for at least nine and probably ten 
months in the year, that mansion, large and 
handsome as it is, remains uninhabited. Ex- 
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cept, therefore, during the months of July 
and August, when the heat renders the at- 
mosphere of a town unhealthy and oppressive, 
the gentleman’s or nobleman’s country seat 
is consigned to silence and solitude. Even, 
too, for the time that the family may be resi- 
dent at the place, no intercourse of any kind 
occurs between them and the peasantry, in 
their vicinity. 

The Italian lady never walks out if she can 
avoid it, except perhaps in some gay prome- 
nade, where she may display her costly toilet. 
The very idea of visiting a peasant’s cottage 
and talking to the inmates, would disgust her 
excessively—she, with her silks and satins, 
her long trailing robes, to pass the threshhold 
of their doors—she rich and well born as she 
is, to concern herself with the interests of 
poor and ill-clad people—what a preposterous 
supposition, what an absurdity! Not that 
she is devoid of charity—not at all; but her 
idea of that virtue begins and ends with drop- 
ping a soldo into a beggar’s hat, with confer- 
ring crazia on some distorted cripple, or of 
contributing a pablo to the mendicant friar. 
With the same tastes for social pleasures as 
the class described, the prosperous merchant 
or tradesman never thinks of providing him- 
self with a country house, where he may take 
up his residence permanently, and spend his 
declining days. Thus, unlike England, where 
country life presents to view a blending of the 
different classes of society, that of Tuscany, 
it may be said, exhibits one class alone. Re- 
mote from the sphere of the affluent and well- 
born, the peasant lives and dies, and in the 
stylish carriage which envelopes him in a 
cloud of dust as it dashes past him on the 
highway, he very rarely catches even a mo- 
mentary glimpse of those whom the labor of 
his hand goes to sustain. 

Cut off, thus, from all intercourse with the 
upper classes of the land, a strange sight did 
it appear to the peasant and his family to be- 
hold a person in the attire of a lady entering 
their doors. When in addition, too, they found 
that the lady was a foreigner, and had come 
from a country which they had all heard of 
as a country supremely rich and grand, the 
marvel at, and interest in, the apparition was 
heightened considerably. Many were the ques- 
tions I had to answer about myself and the 
country from which I came. “Was I mar- 
ried ? How did the peasants live in England? 
Were they rich? Did the vines give good 
wine?” Being obliged in answer to this latter 
question to confess the poverty of England in 
regard to vines, my words were always echoed 
by my auditors in a tone of profound surprise. 
«No vines in England! was it possible? how 
strange! they had always thought that Eng- 
land was the richest and most fertile country 
in the world.” Still greater and greater grew 
their wonder, when they heard that not only 
had we no vines in England, but that we were 
destitute also of olives, figs and maize. At 
this information, whilst exchanging glances 
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of astonishment, they would exclaim, sanctis- 
sima vergine! what a poor country it must 
be! how can the people there manage to sup- 
port their lives?” The commiserating tone 
in which this remark, or others of a similar 
purport, was certain to be uttered, always 
amused me highly; and no less droll was it 
to see their puzzled look when they tried to 
reconcile our miserable destitution of the good 
things of life—the absence of olives, wine 
and maize—with the fixed idea they enter- 
tained that every individual of the English 
nation rejoiced in a commanding stature and 
brilliant color, in addition to a well filled 
purse. Some concluded that the air must be 
very nourishing, though certainly the English 
did not look as if they lived on air; others 
gave up the matter as an inexplicable mys- 
tery, contenting themselves with repeating in 
a marvelling tone that it was very strange. 
(To be continued.) 


————_+ e—__ 
For “* The Friend.” 


Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 52.) 

The following letter from Rebecca Hopkins 
to M. R., interestingly exhibits, with others 
in these memoirs, the christian sympathy and 
fellow feeling of their respective writers, with 


a beloved sister in a time of proving and of 


conflict. These are precious manifestations 
of love and regard between the suffering dis- 
ciples of the same crucified Lord, as well asa 
carrying out of the precept, “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fuljil the law of 
Christ.” It is always pleasant to dwell upon 
such cases, such tender soothing sympathy in 
the map of life; which in the early days of 
the Society so much prevailed, to the edifica- 
tion and encouragement of the tribulated seed 
of that day, who could foresee little else for 
themselves, than to say with the Apostle: 
“The Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, 
(whither they might come) that bonds and 
afflictions abide me.” 

Though no scourges, and dungeons, and 
persecutions unto deah, may now be inflicted 
outwardly on dissenter or professor, yet is 
there no lack inwardly of bonds and afilic- 
tions, of wounds and bruises and temptations 
by the great enemy, which should no less 
claim the brotherly care and prayerful solici- 
tude of those who have spiritual discernment 
that they exist. Thus, in measure, would the 
whole body “fitly joined together, and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, experience increase 
unto the edifying of itself in love.” Could we 
instead of anything like envy or jealousy, evil- 
speaking or surmising, thus watch over one 
another for good, praying for one another in 
the ability received, or even handing the cup 
of cold water when we may have no more to 
give, how it would tend, like the Samaritan’s 
wine and oil formerly, to bind up, to soothe, 


and to heal, and withal through the grace of 


the Lord Jesus, enable those upon whom it is 
bestowed, to thank God, and to take a little 
fresh courage in the great voyage and war- 
fare of life. 

Then may none of us withhold more than 
is meet of the word in season, either of cau- 
tion, reproof, or encouragement. But rather, 
under the qualifying power of the anointing 
which teacheth all things, duly heed the in- 
junction—alike applicable to all time—*“Be 
ye one another's helpers in the Lord.” 





THE FRIEND. 


Rebecca Hopkins writes :— 
“ Waynesville, 2d mo. 1812. 


“ My dear Mildred,—I take up my pen this 
morning to address thee with a few lines, in 
much weakness both of body and mind. I 
have been feeling with thee, and dipped as in 
sympathy with thee for some months, my 
dear tribulated sister! for such I believe thou 
art. Thy tribulations I hope and believe have 
been patiently abode in, and strength has 
been afforded faithfully to endure all thy suf- 
ferings, which I have felt to be many. Suffer 
me, a8 a poor little traveller to say, Be patient 
in all things, till the Lord in his wisdom, will, 
may I not say, disperse the enemies of His 
own house, and set his own exercised servant 
at liberty. Yea, my dear! thy Beloved will 


arise, and come forth as out of the garden of 


spices and myrrh, with a sweet smelling savor 
to revive thy weary fainting soul. This will 
be to thy great admiration, and will prove to 
the honor of His great and wonderful name. 
I am ready to say in my heart at times, O 
Lord! why should thy disciples or professing 
people be divided in Truth’s service. Dear 
Mildred, I fear there are too many, may I not 
say, of the disposition of Herod, (or at least 
are comparable to him) who rather than fail 
of killing the dear Son of God, slew all the 
children who were born in that period when 
the blessed one was expected to appear, that 


he might put an end to the cause of Truth. | 


So it appears to me in this day, some will slay 
the babe of grace in their own souls, rather 
than encourage or promote the spreading of 
truth and righteousness in the earth or in 
others. These are not like meek, humble 
Moses, who said, ‘ Would to God all the Lord’s 
people were prophets.’ Here was manifested 
love to the whole creation. 

“Thou mayst think me a little presumptu- 
ous or forward in saying thus much, without 
having heard anything concerning thy travail 
and exercise of feeling for service. But I 
have written according as things have felt’ to 
me for some time past, and the latter part 
that I have penned, seemed to occur plainly 
to me as I have been thus engaged. 

“Tt was a trial that I did not see thee the 
last time thou wast down [perbaps at Quar- 


terly Meeting], but it may perhaps be right| 


for me to have to dwell alone. In much near 
sympathy, I subscribe myself thy loving 
friend, ReseccA Hopkins.” — 
Mildred Ratcliff having liberty to attend 
some meetings in her own (Baltimore) Yearly 
Meeting, principally on the way going to and 
returning from that meeting, with and 
- for companions, she accomplished the 
mission. The following is from her journal: 
“1812. 9th mo. 2nd, | set off to our Yearly 
Meeting to be held at Baltimore, also having 


before me a prospect of visiting some meet-| 


ings within its borders, before and after that 
meeting, as the Truth might open the way 
for. 

“8th. We reached a settlement of Friends, 
after a fatiguing travel over rough roads. 
This occasioned considerable indisposition of 


fast my coniidence in the power of Him who 
has hitherto helped me.” 

From the 9th to the 15th, M. R. attended 
the Select and general Quarterly Meetings at 
Short Creek, with their meeting on First-day, 
Also was at one at Concord, Plymouth, and 
Cross Creek respectively. “All these meet- 
ings,” she says, “I was favored to attend toa 
good degree of satisfaction. They had a ten. 
dency to renew my spiritual strength, and to 
encourage me to perseverance. 

“16th. Had a hard travel, and after night 
reached a Friend’s house with difficulty, on 
our way to Salem Quarterly Meeting. 

“17th. Attended New Garden Monthly 
Meeting, and were refreshed with our Friends 
there. 

“18th. Went to Salem, and was at their 
Select Meeting. Here I was enabled, notwith- 
standing my poor condition, to labor in much 
simplicity and plainness among them. This 
was to my own relief, and for aught I know 
to the satisfaction of Friends there. 

“19th. This day Salem Quarterly Meeting 
is to be held. Oh, most merciful Father! 
Thou who knowest all things, thou knowest 
that I desire to be thoroughly dependent on 
thee. Oh, be entreated once more to remem- 
ber me for thy own glorious.cause sake! Ac- 
cept L pray thee the tribute of praise for 
favors past; and continue to bestow them on 
;me. 

“20th. We attended a large public meet- 
ing at Salem. This 1 think may be said to 
have been a time wherein the Good Shepherd 
was pleased to manifest His care for the flock. 
May He ever have all the praise. 

“21st. At Fairfield Meeting, and had a hard 
time indeed, mourning as over the dead. 

“22d. Was at a little indulged meeting 
called Columbiana. This I think was a pre- 
cious meeting. May the members thereof 
grow strong in Thy Truth, O Lord, and may 
their numbers increase ! 

“23d. At , a favored meeting. Middle- 
town on the same day at three o'clock. Silent 
as to the ministry, but dropped a few re- 
marks. 

“24th. At Carmel. Much favored in a fresh 
flow of gospel love among the people. Parted 
in near affection with Friends of that place, 
and went on over the Ohio river. 

“25th. After a hard travel of upwards of 
fifty miles, being very desirous to be with 
Friends at Westland at their Monthly Meet- 
ing on the next day, we reached the place 
timely, and were refreshed with them: and 
remained over the 27th, it being the first day 
lof the week. The meeting on that day was 
a favored one also. 

“28th. At Pike Run Meeting; where I had 
again to stand long on my feet to advocate 
the cause of Truth. After meeting went to 
see an afflicted sister and fellow laborer in the 
gospel. She has been for some years an in- 
valid, not being able to get out to meetings. 
I was glad we got to see her and the dear 
children, being refreshed together. It has 
been through much weakness of body, oh my 
\God, thou knowest, that 1 have got along 
thus far. Yet I have abundant cause to trust 








body, and surely I may say it was a time of|in thee, and magnify thy most excellent 


proving to me, being outwardly afflicted and 
inwardly stripped. I was left in extreme 
poverty and want, so that I felt myself a poor 


creature indeed under the pressure of exercise | 


in view of the awful service before me. Yet 
through Divine mercy I was enabled to hold 


‘name, for all thy benefits. Be pleased once 
‘mere to accept the tribute of praise from thy 
little, yet dedicated handmaid. 

“30th. Attended Red Stone Meeting, where 
I labored much among the people, from & 
sense that there are many amongst us, a8 
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well as other people, that are far from the| quired, of the state of the barometer, thermo-|of meteorologic success as poor and unreliable 

necessary new birth. May the Lord of all| meter, bygrometer, and rain-gauge, or other|instruments. To obviate this difficulty, numer- 

the earth, bless the labor of his servants and|instruments, and the report by telegraph or|ous eminent laborers have made both common 

bandmaids everywhere, so that the people|signal, at such times as indicated and to such |and self-registering instruments the study 

may be gathered home to himself.” places as may be designated by the chief sig-|and experiment of a lifetime. The common 

(To be continued.) nal officer, of the observations as made, or such | barometer has undergone many and vast im- 

cients other information as may be required—the | provements within a few years, so that an 

For “The Friend.” /telegraphic reports to be forwarded by the|old seaman like Lord Nelson would now 

The Telegraph and the Storm. - regular telegraphic operators, or in such man-|hardly know a first-class Adie’s or Green’s 
(Continued from page 50.) ner as may be directed. The utmost precision | barometer. 

“We come now to examine the most im-|is required in observations and reports. | “The ordinary barometer in use by Signal 
portant branch of our subject; the organiza-| “The observers are required to work out! Office observers is that of Mr. James Green 
tion of the Signal Service. no difficult problems in meteorology, but/|(the well-known scientific instrament maker 

“It would be wanting in acknowledgment) simply to observe and record the indications |of New York)—an instrument adopted by the 
of great services which have been rendered of their instruments, and to transmit the same|Smithsonian Institution, and also by the 
to the whole country, and to science every| without delay or inaccuracy. In doing this| American navy, as the most perfect to be ob- 
where, not to mention the names of those) work, they have become by tri-daily practice | tained. 
who have been most directly engaged in es-| as expert and exact in reading the glasses as| “This barometer has its cistern furnished 
tablishing in the Signal Servicee Bureau a} any of our veteran scientific men—indeed, as| with a small glass index, which shows when 
‘Division of Telegrams and Reports for the much so as a Fitzroy or a Leverrier could be.|the mercury is at the right height in the cis- 
Benefit of Commerce.’ Foremostin this work| “Regarding the Signal:Corps scattered|tern. This is adjastable by a screw which 
was the Hon. Halbert E. Paine, of Wisconsin,| through and over all parts of the country, we| works through the bottom of the instrument 
whose fine and cultivated intellect soon dis-| may compare it to a regiment on drill three|against the flexible bottom of the cistern. 
covered the necessity for storm signals on the times a day, the telegraph instantly revealing|The instrument is ready for use when the 
great lakes, and whose ability and command-| to the commanding officer, General Albert J.) mercury touches the little V-shaped index in 
ing influence in Congress gave the proposition Myer, at Washington, the slightest failure in|the cistern. So simple and complete is this 
dignity and force. Warmly seconded by the any observer. barometer that any one can use it, and it 
Hon. Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, the) “ By this now widely spread and magnifi-|ought to be in the hands of all business gen- 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on cently organized system, the United States|tlemen, and all who are interested in watch- 
Appropriations in the House of Representa-| army, engaged under the chief signal officer, ing the mutations of weather. 
tives, in which he stands as one of the most) is being educated to science, and also serving| ‘In reading the barometer a vernier is used. 
able and conspicuous leaders, General Paine’s one of the most important ends ever devised|By this simple mechanical contrivance the 
advocacy secured an early adoption of the| for the benefit of commerce. |barometer is read to so fine a degree that the 
measure. The Hon. William W. Belknap, the} When an observer is found capable, he is variation of 1-100¢h of an inch in the mercurial 
Secretary of War, although from the first he assigned to a station, and the necessary sta-|column is detected ! 
intrusted the entire management of the ser-|tionery and instruments furnished him (the| ‘The barometer has a slight fluctuation 
vice to the chief signal officer, has been the) latter consisting of the barometer, thermome-|also under several influences. It rises when 
earnest and able supporter of the enterprise,' ter, hygrometer, anemoscope, anemometer,|the moon is on the meridian in some places. 





which will always be an honor to his admin-' and rain-gauge), and instructed to make three |It has a diurnal oscillation, amounting on the 


istration of the War Department. | observations daily, viz., at the time correspond- | equator to more than one-tenth of an inch, 
“It may be added that, without distinction ing with 7.35 a. M., 4.35 p. M., and 11.35 p. m.,| but in the latitude of New York to only 0.05 
of party, the whole people of the country, the) Washington time, so that every observer at |inch, the greatest height being about 10 a.m., 
press, both Houses of Congress, and the Pre-| each station should be reading hisinstruments|and the least about 4 p.m. The nocturnal 
sident have earnestly sustained and advanced|at the same moment, and in the following|variations are much less. In the latitude of 
this important branch of the public service. | order, viz., 1st, barometer; 2d, thermometer ;| Philadelphia and New York the northeast 
“The basis upon which all the operations 3d, hygrometer; 4th, anemoscope; 5th, ane-|wind causes another variation of one-fourth 
of the Signal Service are conducted is that of) mometer; and 6th, rain-gauge. of an inch, due to the meeting of two atmos- 
military precision and promptness. “ Where a single person has been required | pheric waves giving a still higher wave, and 
“ Every candidate for the Signal Service is| to do the work of a station, receiving full re-| hence a higher barometer. There is also the 
subjected to an examination, prior to enlist-| ports from all stations, the labor occupied | variation due to the height of the observer’s 
ment, before a board appointed by the chief;twenty hours out of the twenty-four. But)station above the sea. This is, of course, of 
signal officer, and before which he must ap- the rule now adopted is to provide each station |the first importance. The other fluctuations 
pear at his own expense. Testimonials as to with two men—one a sergeant in charge and|are comparatively unimportant, and do not 
good character and capacity, signed by per-| the other a private soldier as assistant. The|blind an observer to those ominous fluctua- 
sons known at his office, must be presented. observer stationed on Mount Washington has|tions which precede the storm, the tornado, 
The examination is chiefly directed to accu-| been alone on the mountain most of the time, land the hurricane. The oscillations which 
rate spelling, legible handwriting, proficiency and always responsible for the work. indicate a storm are very marked. The tor- 
in arithmetic (including decimal fractions),| “Professor Cleveland Abbé, long known as|nado which recently ravaged St. Louis was 
and the geography of the United States. 'an officer of the Cincinnati Observatory, and | preceded by a gradual fall of the mercury in 
“The United States is entitled tothe whole|as an eminent meteorologist, is employed|the barometer, for thirty hours previous, of 
time of the person enlisted ; but the duties re-| chiefly in the work of making out the daily jan entire inch. At Boston, within thirty- 
quired are of such a nature that, with care| synopsis of the weather, and deducing there-|seven years, the barometer has ranged from 
and diligence, a good deal of time is at the from the weather ‘ probabilities,’ which are|31.125 inches to 28.47 inches, the difference 
disposal of the persons employed, which may! given to the public by telegram through all|being 2.655 inches. At London it has ranged 
be devoted to reading or study, without detri-- newspapers desirous of furnishing them to|through more than 3.5 inches; but in the 
ment to the discharge of their duties. Thus their readers. » |tropics not so much. 
time between the hours of reports can often! “To the conspicuous ability of all the offi-| “ During the passage of a cyclone the mer- 
be had for this purpose, and on frequent ocea-| cers is attributable the success of the enter-|cury oscillates rapidly. The most noticeable 
sions when no active duty is pressing. A! prise. {fall occurs from four to six hours before the 
number of young men are already enlisted| “Ifthe invention of the mariner’s compass | passage of the storm centre. This fall is often 
having such purposes in view. No employ-jenabled navigators, as Columbus and Ma-|over an inch, and sometimes two inches. 
ment of this nature can, however, be permit-| gellan, to leave the close seas and shores of| “Great changes are usually shown by falls 
ted to interfere, in any way, with that prompt! the mainland, and strike their way across the|of barometer exceeding half an inch, and by 
and constant attention to duty which is in-| great oceans in search of new continents, it is|differences of temperature exceeding fifteen 
sisted upon. |xeyond dispute that - use the words of a'degrees. If the fall equals one-tenth of an 
“The duties are chiefly those pertaining to distinguished meteorologist) “the invention|inch an hour we may look out for a heavy 
the observation, record, and proper publica-' of the barometer has opened up a new world.” |\storm. The more sudden the change the 
tion and report, at such times as may be re-' Perhaps nothing has been so much in the way | greater the danger. But it is too often forgot- 
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ten that the fall of the mercury is a forewarning 
of what will occur in a day or two, rather than 
in a few hours. 

“ A variation of an inch is certain to be fol- 
lowed by a tornado or violent cyclone. In the 
tropics ‘the glass’ has been known to show a 
fall of more than an inch and a half in one 
hour! 

(To be continued.) 
snneailianme 
For “The Friend.” 


Why fear a Revival? 


Some oppose any general religious awaken- 
ing, because it may be they dread the stirring 
of their own nests. 

But to those Friends who with a sincere 
desire that the cause of the Lord may prosper 
in our midst, yet fear that there may be some- 
thing harmful and dangerous in the manifes- 
tations of religious life appearing in various 
parts of our religious Society, 1 would com- 
mend the following remarks of a recent Scot- 
tish writer, in answer to some who opposed 
what he considered a revival of religion. 

“What parent would not prefer the noisy 
and even excessive demonstrations of his chil- 
dren to the decent stillness of a desolate home 
and the chamber of death? There is an order 
of life and an order of death. There is an 
order of lifeless form which breeds the sad- 
dest disorder; and there are disorders of a new 
born life that, to the discerning eye, carry in 
their bosom the germs of the truest order. By 
wise and gentle management the irregulari- 
ties of ignorance and indiscreet zeal may, for 
the most part, be entirely done away with or 
reduced to insignificance. All things in the 
house of God ought, indeed, to be done de- 
cently and in order; but some of the worst 
disorders and errors are due to an unwise and 
cruel repression of new-born life.” 

Doubtless many Friends are fully awake to 
the undeniable fact that a number of our 
meetings are almost lifeless, and are rapidly 
dwindling, and that unless the Lord arise for 
our help, their early extinction must inevit- 
ably ensue. And even where the numbers 
are still large, all will confess that there is a 
great and perhaps a growing lack of single- 
hearted and self-denying dedication. Can we 
not, in our exceeding need, unite in rejoicing 
when the Lord’s work prospers in the hearts 
of any among us, even if it be not in such a 
way as we of these later generations have 
been accustomed to—provided, always, it is 
proven by its fruits to be the Lord’s work. 

Excitement is not of itself an evidence of 
error. It is questionable whether there can 
be any form of life without excitement. While 
undue excitement is always to be deprecated, 
it has been well said that “ Propriety may be 
the grave of life.” 

One scene is recorded in Scripture where 
the Lord was not in the wind, but in the still 
small voice. Another scene is recorded where 
there came a sound from heaven as of a rush- 
ing, mighty wind, and they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost. 

If we strive to keep our hearts open to ac- 
knowledge the Lord’s power, in whatever 
way it may be manifested, willing to recog- 
nize that which is of God in any, tenderly 
sympathizing with any in whom there may 
be the springing of Divine life, and exch one 
standing faithfully in love to his own convic- 
tions of fundamental truth, may we not then 
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the Lord will revive His work in the midst 
of our years. J. W. 


Philada., 10th mo. 1871. 


Our friend J. W., will find in the editorial 
of last week reasons why so many Friends, 
who would rejoice in a “revival” of true 
Quakerism, “ fear” the excitement now per- 
vading the Society.—Ebs. 

ennctiilpibbasiines 


LITTLE MOMENTS. 


Little moments, how they fly, 
Golden-wingéd, fleeting by, 
Bearing many things for me 
Into vast eternity ! 


Selected. 


Never do they wait to ask, 

If completed is my task, 

Whether gathering grain or weeds, 
Doing good or evil deeds ; 

Onward haste they evermore, 
Adding all unto their store ! 


And the little moments keep 
Record if we wake or sleep, 

Of our every thought and deed, 
For us all some time to read. { 


Artists are the moments too, 
Ever painting something new, 
On the walls and in the air, 
Painting pictures every where ! 
If we smile or if we frown, 
Little moments put it down, 
And the angel, memory, 
Guards the whole eternally! 


Let us then so careful be, 

That they bear for you and me, 

On their little noiseless wings, 

Only good and pleasant things ; 
And that pictures which they paint 
Have no back ground of complaint : 
So the angel, memory, 

May not blush for you and me. 


— +e 


TRUST IN THE LORD. 


Cease thou from man. Oh, what to thee 
Can thy poor fellow mortals be? 

Are they not erring, finite, frail? 

What can their utmost aid avail ? 


Selected. 


Their very love will prove a snare; 
Then, when thy heart becomes aware 
Of its own danger, it will bleed 

For leaning on a broken reed. 


Why does thy bliss so much depend, 
On earthly relative or friend? 

There is a Friend who changes never, 
The love He gives, He gives forever. 
He has withdrawn thee now apart 
To teach these lessons to thy heart; 
Has darkened all thy earthly scene, 
That thou on Him alone mayest lean. 


His precious love that balm supplies, 
For which thy wounded spirit sighs, 
That only medicine can make whole 
The weary, faint and sin-sick soul. 


Go to that Friend poor aching heart, 

He knows how desolate thou art; 

He waits—He longs to see thee blest, 

And in himself to give thee rest. 
——_~-s—___—__. 


For “The Friend.” 
Second Annual Report of the Associated Executive 
Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs. 
(Concluded from page 53.) 

“Tn confirmation of this view, we have the 
testimony of E. 8. Parker, late Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. In his last Annual Report, 
he says: ‘Of the Superintendents and Agents 
belonging to the Society of Friends, I may 
confidently say, that their course and policy 
have been highly promotive of the welfare 
and happiness of the tribes under their charge. 


Arapahoes, Kiowas and Comanches, tribes 
that have been so difficult to control for years 
past, where the least possible good could be 
expected to be acomplished, a commendable 
prudence and energy have been displayed, 
and as favorable a condition of affairs exists 
there as could reasonably be expected. The 
Presidential plan of inaugurating the greater 
degree of honesty in our intercourse with the 
Indians, by the appointment of‘ Friends’ to 
some of the Superintendencies and Agencies, 
has proven such a success, that when Congress, 
at its last session, prohibited the employment 
of army officers in any civil capacity, the 
President at once determined still further to 
carry out the principle by inviting other 
religious denominations of the country to 
engage in the great work of civilizing the 
Indians.’ 

“Waving said thus much in reference to the 
preservation of peace, we would refer to that 
part of our work which is religious and ed- 
ucational. And here again, we must not for. 
get that time is an essential element of all 
human success. We cannot point to the con- 
version of large numbers of Indians to Chris- 
tianity, as a result of our labors. Indeed, 
when we think of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of white people who have lived all their 
days within sound of the Gospel, and yet fail 
to embrace it, it would be a vain expectation 
that should look for greater results, ull at once 
amongst a people whose language, moral and 
religious condition, and habits of thought, 
must be radically changed; who are, many 
of them, imbued with superstitious notions, 
which have gained strength through all the 
long ages of ignorance and darkness, and 
whose natures, by successive generations of 
barbarism, have become more and more prone 
to animal gratification. When we add to 
these inherent difficulties, the accidental ones 
of vastness of territory, inaccessibility with 
the means essential to success; and almost 
more than all these, when we think of the 
retarding influence of bad example and cruel 
dealing on the part of many of our own race 
and nation, who are supposed by the Indian 
to be representatives of the religion and the 
civilization into which we are desiring to 
introduce him, we may well be impressed 
with the formidable character of the obsta- 
cles in the way of rapid success. 

“ But has anything been done, in an educa- 
tional or religious way? Could those who 
make honest inquiry of this character, visit 
one of our Indian schools in which twenty or 
more children have learned to read the Eng- 
lish version of the New Testament, with cor- 
responding progress in other directions, and 
in which, also, these children have been taught 
the truth as it is in Jesus, and many of them 
brought to a real Christian experience, they 
would need no otheranswer. When, further- 
more, such inquirers should see as fruits of 
the labors of Friends, the Christian observ- 
ance of the first day of the week, by adult 
Indians, their meeting together to hear the 
Scriptures read and explained, their reverent 
attention upon the preaching of the Gospel, 
and their own direct participation in the ex- 
ercises of public and private worship; and 
when to these professions, are conjoined an 
increasing regard for the sacredness of the 
marriage relations; ‘a decrease of intemper- 
ance; a forsaking of the ‘heathen dance and 
its accompanying revelry; and a growing in- 


hope we are in the way of blessing, and that|Even at the Agencies for the Cheyennes and| terest in agricultural pursuits, with those im- 











nine Christianity promotes, they would feel 
that at least something had been done. * 

“We have some valuable and efficient la- 
porers in our field. It is not necessary to 
speak of each individual. It may be proper 
to say, however, that superintendent Hoag, 
whose responsibility is heavier than that of 
any one else, has excellent business qualifica- 
tions, a strong phy sical constitution (very im- 
portant for his office), and is thoroughly alive 
to whatever bears upon the interest of the 
Indian. * * . * 

“We designed to increase the number of 
schools so soon as the neccessary buildings 
can be erected, and wish to make them reli- 
gious institutions as well as literary. We 
would be glad to procure teachers who are 
willing to devote themselves to their work 
with a whole-hearted service. We expect 
them to gather the children and adults upon 
the First-day of the week for religious instruc- 
tion and Divine worship, and in every proper 
way to endeavor to do the work of evangel- 
ists. In some parts of the field the harvest 
is already ripe, and the result of Christian 
labor has been, and will be, decided and rapid ; 
in other parts, the laborers must work in faith 
with comparatively little of visible good fruit. 
Yet the condition of the most civilized In- 
dians was once as hopeless as that of those 
who now show so little good result of labor. 

“The privations and hardships of those 
who risk life and health in this self-denying 
service on behalf of the red man, are, in some 
instances, very great, but we hope that the 
condition of things will improve, year after 
year, so as to diminish the sacrifices which 
are now unavoidabie.” 


—_—_—_.»——_—_ 












































For “The Friend.” 
The Sinner Abased, the Saviour Exalted, 

Whatever be the form or the profession of 
religion we may make, that which is of Christ 
Jesus, the only saving ‘and true, is that which 
has its beginning in ‘humility and contrition 
of soul, in the mortification and abasement of 
the fleshly heart and mind, and the thorough 
prostration of all that is opposed to his righ- 
teous rule and reign in us. For unless the 
strong man armed—the deeply seated lusts 
and affections of the natural heart—be first 
bound and brought under dominion, how can 
his goods be spoiled, or he dislodged prepara- 
tory to the reception and establishment of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom; consisting in righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost? 
Hence the declaration of the prophet: “It is 
good for a man to bear the yoke in bis youth. 
He sitteth alone and keepeth silence, because 
he hath borne it upon him. He putteth his 
mouth in the dust, if so be there may be hope.” 
Again, “ That thou mayest remember, and 
be confounded, and never open thy mouth 
any more e because of thy shame, when I am pa- 
cified towards thee for all that thou hast done, 
saith the Lord God.” As also the invitation 
of the Saviour, “Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
These first lessons of self reduction and 
abasedness, are calculated to bring down the 
naturally proud and rebellious heart; and itis 
hereby also, that the eye is opened to see our 
prodigal, fullen, and lost state as children of 
the first Adam, with the magnitude and pre- 
ciousness of the sacrificial offering, as the re- 
medy provided, if applied through faith in, 


ed unto me, and heard my ery. 
me up also out of an horrible pit, out of the |and resistance in scales, and the hills of diffi- 
miry clay, 
established my goings. 
new song in my mouth, even praise unto our|his banquetting house, where His banner over 
God.” 
knowledge must yield to that which leadeth| 
into “inward quietness, stillness, and humili-| we waited for thee,” 
ty of mind, when the Lord appears and his! Again, “ 
heavenly wisdom is revealed.” Thus the apos-|and her converts with righteousness.” 
tle testifies : 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are | forth.” 
called: 
of the world, to confound the wise, * 
things w hich are despised hath God chosen, |chastisement, the more the language ‘of the 
yea, und things which are not, to bring to| heart becomes, “T will sing of mercy and 
nought things that are; that no flesh should |judgme nt, 
glory in his presence.” 
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roved domestic and social habits, which gen-| with submission and obedience to, the quick-| be at first imperfect—seeing men but as trees 


ening Spirit of the second Adam, for restora-| walking—yet the Omniscient, in his mercy, 


tion and salvation. 
a 


Hence the Psalmist says, | will lead such as by the hand; He will make 
‘ I waited patiently for the Lord, and he inclin-|a way for them where there seems to be 
He brought|none ; will weigh the mountains of opposition 


and set my feet upon a rock, and| ic ulty and conflict ina balance ; and finally, as 
And he hath put ajsuch continue faithful, will bring them into 


The soaring, literal, and mere head-|them shall be love. 

“Tn the way of thy judgments, O Lord! have 
is an ancient testimony. 
Zion shall be redeemed with judgment, 
Again, 
‘Thy judgments are as “the light that goeth 
And again, “The judgments of the 
but God hath chosen the foolish things | Lord are true and righteous altogether.” So 
* and| |the more we look for “the healing through the 


“Not many wise men after the| 


unto thee, O Lord!” And, “O 
quicken me according to thy ’judg- 
the more we bow to the Son, and 


Again, “ God forbid,” | Lord, 
writes the same in another place, “ that I|ments;’ 


should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Je-|submit in deep self-abasement and contrition 


sus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto|to His thoroughly cleansing baptism of the 
me, and I unto the world.” Consonant with| Holy Ghost and fire, the more we shall know 
the same is the prophecy of the coming of|of the Father, and of the revelations of the 
Christ’s kingdom, “ The lofty looks of man|Holy Spirit with his feeling life, to the inex- 
shall be humbled, and the haughtiness of man| pressible joy of our souls. It is submission of 
shall be bowed down; and the Lord alone|the heart to the ordering and disposal of our 
shall be exalted in that day. For the day of|Sovereign Lord, and letting his righteous 
the Lord of hosts shall be upon every one! judgments pass upon the transgressing na- 
that is proud and lofty, and upon every one|ture, to consume all in us that his holy con- 
that is lifted up; and he shall be brought| troversy is with, that shall redound to our 
low.” present and eternal peace, as well as His 
Through the quickening and renewed visi-|glory. We must know our strong wills bro- 
tations of the Holy Spirit, we become deeply|ken to pieces, preparatory to being built up 
leavened and penetrated with a sense of our|in Him, so as to experience a being filled with 
utter vileness, unworthiness and nakedness;\his love. We must feel the malady of the 
and the agonizing prayer of the humbled and |soul before we will apply with full purpose of 
abased heart becomes, “ A Saviour or I die ;| heart to our only Physician and Helper. The 
a Redeemer or I perish forever!” Here it is|sinner must be abased, before the Saviour can 
that the creature is abased, and the Saviour| be exalted. 
exalted. Here it is that the Physician of va-| May the Lord Almighty so baptize and re- 
lue becomes dear to us; and his promise of| baptize into a humiliating sense of our utter 
saving health sweet. Here it is the assurance | unworthiness and short-coming without Him, 
from the Ever Present, “ My grace is sufficient|as that the sinner may be thoroughly abased, 
for thee ; for my strength is made perfect injand the Saviour, in whom are hid all the 
weakness,” is precious to us beyond all price.|treasures of wisdom and knowledge, exalted. 
Here we see ourselves as we really are in the| May true passiveness and lowliness of mind, 
unregenerate state, “wretched, and miserable,|under the tuition of that Wisdom which 
and poor, and blind, and naked,” without any |dwelleth with prudence and leadeth in the 
ability to save ourselves, or to do more than| midst of the paths of judgment, so abound, as 
to cast ourselves at the feet of Jesus, the Sa-|that “the fruits of the Spirit, love, joy, peace, 
viour of sinners, determined to perish, if per-|long-suffering,” &c., may be brought forth in 
ish we must, nowhere but here. But to these|us to the praise of the glory of the Redeemer’s 
“Their Redeemer is strong; the Lord of|grace. Then will those who feel conscien- 
hosts is his name; he shall thoroughly plead | tiously bound to the law and the testimony at 
their cause,” &c. “In that day shall this/the first committed to this people,—but whose 
song be sung in the land of Judah; We have|hands at times hang down from weakness and 
a strong city; salvation will God appoint for | discouragement, while their sighs neverthe- 
walls and bulwarks.” The more we see and|less are often breathed and their prayers 
feel our lost and undone condition, and thence jraised, that the God of all mercy will again 
long for the Father’s house, the more our | arise, and favor the dust of Zion, that the 
compassionate Helper and High Priest doth | waste places thereof may be rebuilded and 
pity and will help us. For “Him hath God| |all wanderers restored—“whose sighs are 
exalted with his right hand to bea Prince | many and whose hearts are faint,” be afresh 
and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Is-|animated and strengthened to hold on, and 
rael, and forgive ness of sins.” It has beenjeven to press forward in the faithful sup- 
said that “man’ s extremity is the Lord’s op-|port of doctrines and testimonies dear to 
portunity.” And when the hard heart isthus|them as life. And thus will the blessing 


” 





melted before the Great Refiner and Purifier,|that rested upon the head of Joseph, “ unto 
and its plaintive language becomes, “ Create | the utmost bound of the everlasting hills,” 
in me a Clean heart, ‘O God, and renew a right | rest in measure upon sons and daughters, 
‘then He, whose sacrifices | upon servants and handmaidens in this day 
Who presenting their bo- 
eptable 
ed in 


” 


spirit within me, 
are a broken and a contrite spirit, will cause|and generation. 
the deaf ear to be unstopped, and the blind/dies a living sacrifice, holy and ace 
eye to be opened; and though the vision may | unto God, his injunction shall be ful 
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their blessed experience :—“ Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” 
en 

Cost of a Small Cheese Manufactory.—As 
there are doubtless many of our readers in- 
terested in this branch of farm industry, we 
take from a contemporary the following esti- 
mate of the cost of a small cheese factory, 
such asa farmer might erect alone, or such as 
might be established by several together, 
forming a joint stock company—the patrons 
furnishing the milk taking most of the stock. 

For 100 cows a building 26 by 60 feet, with 
16 feet posts, making it two stories, would be 
required. Take 24 feet from the lower story 
for a “make room,” leaving the remainder 
and the upper story for curing rooms. The 
upper story should be partitioned the same as 
the lower. The 24-foot room over the make- 
room should be plastered and furnished with 
stoves, suitable for curing early and late 
cheese. The cost depends upon the price of 
lumber and labor, which differs in localities. 
A rough, substantial building, which will an- 
swer in every respect, would cost about $1000. 
If finished with paint, &c., $1300. It could 


be furnished with vat, tank, presses, hoops, 


scales, &¢., for $300, making in all $1600 for 
the finished building. For 200 cows the same 
sized building would answer. For additional 


8th mo. 6th, 1802. “One thing I seem in- 
clined to mention for thy encouragement, and 
that is, to request affectionately that thou 
wilt not let discouragements take place, as to 
the attendance of meetings for discipline. I 
believe thy company will be strengthening 
and encouraging to the rightly concerned 
present, and their company reviving and con- 
soling to thee. Let not thy deafness discour- 
age thee ; thy being, in measure, gathered into 
thy own exercise, will, I believe, help forward 
the cause. 

Even the countenance of an Israelite, I be- 
lieve, strengthens many a drooping mind; 
and there are opportunities now and then, 
though it may not be our lot to be very ac- 
tive, of manifesting on whose side we are. So 
that I am inclined, from some persuasions of its 
usefulness and fitness, to encourage those who 
with thyself sincerely love the cause of 
Truth, to keep close to it publicly, even in 
declining days, as to age. Indeed, I have 
been of the mind for some time, that if things 
go on well, the more active part in our meet- 
ings for discipline will not always fall on those 
far advanced in years; but they will proba- 
bly often sit by, and, like careful fathers and 
mothers, encourage by their presence and by 
their weighty spirits, the younger and mid- 
dle aged to come up in, and maintain their 
\respective ranks ; and now and then, in the 
language of experience, put in a few words 


vat and fixtures $500. This is the size of|well seasoned and well timed, to the increas- 


many that were built in this State this sea- 
son. Stock companies are formed by those 
interested taking one or more shares, which 
may be $50 or $109 each. A committee is 
chosen, who superintend the building of the 
factory, hiring help, &c. A dairy of 100 cows 
can be managed by a man of experience with 
additional help. For 200 cows he would want 
an additional hand, who might be a woman, 
and inexperienced. The question is often 
asked, How many cows must a factory num- 
ber to pay? For an individual to build a fac- 
tory to work up milk for others at two dol- 
lars per hundred, which is the common price 
of making and furnishing the cheese all box- 
ed and ready for market, he would want 300 
cows or more to make it a paying business.— 
Manufacturer and Builder. 


— 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 


William Grover aypeared to think unkind- 
ly of no one; but when obliged to censure the 
conduct of any, he did it with great feeling 
and compassion. 
a quick perception of what was wrong, and it 
was not allowed to pass unreproved. He had 
a strong objection to hearing the absent 
slightly spoken of, or their faults made the 
topic of conversation. On these occasions he 
would observe silence, or remind the com- 

any to be careful of their remarks on others, 
est they should unguardedly injure the char- 
acter of their friends; being himself careful 
not to make comparisons. He was of a cheer- 
ful, contented disposition, and considered it 
right to derive pleasure and gratification 
from temporal things, as blessings from the 
hand of an Almighty Benefactor, provided 


they were kept in subordination to the great |deer or boar, promote activity in the eater 


purpose of life, and not suffered to engross too 


much of the time and affections. He met the| Wild game generally is considered the better 


vicissitudes of life with calmness, and was 
vareful not to suffer cross-occurrences to dis- 
compose his mind, or to draw him into the 
use of impatient expressions. 


At the same time there was| 


ing of the weight and solemnity. Oh! the 
use of the company of fathers and mothers in 
our Society; oh! the pleasantness of seeing 
the hoary head in our assemblies, having kept 
the faith, having loved the Truth, and believ- 
ed in it to the end.—WitiAM Grover.” 


Food for Thinkers and Workers.—The Phre- 
nological Journal says: Those who expect to 
think should not eat much food which simply 
produces warmth and fat, such as ham, fat 
pork, white bread, butter, rice, tapioca and 
starch. These contain very little phospha- 
tic food, being chiefly carbonaceous. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz says: Fish enter largely into 
the requisition of the human system, especi- 
ally after intellectual fatigue. There is no 
other article of food that supplies the waste 
of the head so thoroughly as fish diet. Fish 
contain phosphorus to a large extent, a chem- 
ical element which the brain requires for 
growth and life. He would not say that ex- 
iclusive use of fish would make a blockhead a 
wise man, but that the brain would not be 
wanting in one of its essential elements. 

Man cannot, however, live on fish alone, 
because most fish are not fat enough to furnish 
ithe heat-producing element in sufficient quanti- 
ty. The amount of phosphate or brain-sup- 
porting food contained in the flesh of animals 
\is in proportion to the activity of that animal ; 
those of great activity, such as the canary 
| bird, for instance, secure food which feed brain, 
nerve and muscle, but does not produce fat. 
The flesh of the trout, the pickerel or salmon 
impart more mental and physical vigor to the 
eater than the flesh of the eel and flounder. 
The flesh of wild animals, such as the bison, 





|more than the stall-fed ox, sheep or hog. 





'food, especially for the convalescent, than the 
'fatted domestic turkey or goose. 

| Barley, oats and wheat, ground without, 
‘bolting furnish food for brain; but lawyers, 


ministers and students eat the white, super. 
fine, or bolted wheat bread, and go to sleep, 
That which would fatten a pig and give him 
no desire to exercise or to think, is eaten by 
the learned and refined of the human race, 
who look in pity upon the poor peasant fol- 
lowing the plow, because he is obliged to eat 
his brown loaf, which brown loaf and cheap 
fish and wild game contain the incitement to 
brain work, in which poems, orations and art 
are conceived and nursed. The proper food 
for laboring men—we mean those who have 
to exercise muscular strength chiefly—should 
be that which contains the greatest amount 
of nitrogen. Among these articles barley 
and cheese stand high. 


————_—>e—____—__ 
For “The Friend” 


Love of Excitement. 

The following extract from Sewell’s “ Prin- 
ciples of Education” has appeared to us worthy 
of consideration. The facilities for travel, 
and the great increase of expensive toys and 
books, had need to make parents and guar- 
dians of children watchful, lest they fall into 
the errors herein described. 

“ Love of excitement, the craving for amuse- 
ment, considered to be especially the fault 
and temptation of youth, are in many cases 
taught in childhood, almost, one may say, in 
infancy. 

“Instead of making little children self-de- 
pendent as regards amusement, the moment 
they appear in the drawing-room some one is 
expected to amuse and play with them, and 
the mother, or sister, or aunt, must give up 
all her attention to them. Instead of being 
taught self-restraint and consideration, by 
being forced to be quiet while others are em- 
ployed, they are allowed to interfere with 
every occupation. The exciting companion- 
ship of their elders becomes a daily necessity 
instead of an occasional treat; and after this 
= training in what is to them dissipation, 
parents are surprised that their children can- 
not be satisfied with only common pursuits, 
but always require some amusement to be found 
for them. Little do they think that one of 
the greatest blessings which can be conferred 
on any one is that of being contented with 
small pleasures; and that the child of the 
peasant, who can play happily with a piece of 
wood, has a possession which the little heir of 
thousands, surrounded by his splended toys, 
might envy. 

“Few playthings, few companions, few story 
books. Upon these children may be educated 
simply and thoroughly. Give them many, 
and we create artificial necessities, which can 
only be satisfied by artificial means. And 
with these necessities there must creep in that 
wretched spirit of worldliness which is the 
hidden worm eating away all that is good 
and noble in a character. 

The child with her perpetual longing for 
new tales, her listlessness when she is not ac- 
tually engaged in study, her constant desire 
for little fineries, her craving for amusement 
—some one to play with, or to visit— some 
young party at home or abroad—is but re- 
hearsing on asmall scale what her elders enact 
on a large one. She is practising discontent, 
learning to find duty and usefulness uninter- 
esting, to live for pleasure, to care only for 
what may excite. And it is this spirit which, 
when carried out, ultimately becomes world 
liness. 

“ «Lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
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God.’ We want no other definition of world- 
jiness. It is impossible to draw true distine- 
tions between one amusement and another; 
to say that a dinner party is lawful, and a 
dance unlawful; for greediness and excess 
may as possibly be associated with the one, 
as vanity and folly may be with the other ; 
and display may be shared equally by both. 
When we attempt to define in these ways, 
we are almost certain to be uncharitable and 
Pharisaical; but we cannot be wrong in say- 
ing, that when amusement and excitement 
are necessities, the spirit is worldly, and there- 
fore when we teach children to crave them, 
we are educating them in worldliness. 

“This will not to many seem a very great 
danger. Worldliness is an unobtrusive fault. 


graceful and refined at a distance. And it 
will never offend our taste, and seldom jar 
upon us. We may live comfortably with it, 
so long as we do not come in its way. Cross 
it, and it will turn against us with a tiger's 
fierceness; but leave it to itself and it will 
never trouble us. On the contrary, indeed, 
if we only keep our religious peculiarities 
within certain limits, it will walk by our side, 
and do us the honor of offering its approval. 
“ There is (however) one great evil attached 
toit. It absorbs the mind, and entirely pre- 
vents it from forcing itself upon the things 
which belong to the invisible world. It can- 
not therefore enter Heaven. Whatever, then, 
















must at the same time be training them for 
some place which is not Heaven. 
“That isa grave matter. Perhaps when we 


children by a round of excitement, whether 





think of it.” 











door of the hearts of all. 
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TENTH MONTH 14, 1871. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


The printed minutes of this Yearly Meet- 
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the separation from it in 1854, when the} people who accompanied their parents when 






channel through which their aid had been| withdrawing from the Society a few years 


conveyed, was closed. 
the attention of the Yearly Meeting at that 
time, but no definite action resulted. 
Meeting just passed, this concern was again 
brought forward, and a large committee of 


men and women Friends appointed, to exam- 
ine the whole subject, and report at a future} 9th mq., and was concluded on the 28th. 


The concern received 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting also left, have 


At the] returned to their respective meetings. 


A highly valued correspondent thus speaks 
of the Meeting: 

“The Yearly Meeting opened on the 25th of 
Sev- 


time what action the Meeting could properly | eral subjects of interest claimed its attention, 


take in the case. 
this year. 


No report was received|and were resulted in harmony and brotherly 


condescension. Several deficiencies were ap- 


The consideration of the state of Society as| parent in the faithful maintenance of some of 


. 


shown by the answers to the several queries,| the christian testimonies committed to our 
and by the religious exercise raised in the/trust to uphold, and ability was mercifully 
minds of individual members during the} dispensed to labor for their removal; so that 
lcourse of the Meeting, appears to have been/it was cause of thankfulness in that the love 


lof the members. 


relation to the condition of Springtield Quar- 
terly Meeting, proposed attaching it to Salem 
| Quarterly Meeting, but upon deliberate con- 


the care of the Committee another year. 

On two occasions visits were paid by wo- 
men Friends to the Men’s meeting. One of 
these Friends alluded to some young men who 
had joined secret Temperance Societies, and 
having briefly laid her burden on the meet- 
ling, she withdrew. ‘The concern took hold 
of the Meeting, and led to the appointment of 
a Committee, which at a subsequent sitting 





which was adopted and directed to the care 
and attention of the subordinate meetings. 
The proper education and training of the 


great importance, and suitable advice was ex- 


on a small or a large scale, we may pause and /tended to both parents and children ; the for- 


mer being reminded of the blessing pronoune- 
ed on Abraham who commanded his children 


strained them not. The minutes of the Meet- 


. . 2 | 
(ing for Sufferings contained Memorials of two 


deceased Friends,—J oseph Edgerton and Abi- 
gail Branson. 
The Meeting closed on Fifth-day, the 28th. 


In the meetings for worship several Friends) 
iwere much favored in the exercise of their! 
\respective gifts, to the comfort and edifica-| 


tion of those present. 


From the tenor of the different letters re-| 


letters have been received from which we|lieve, that the Yearly Meeting was a solid, 
gather that the session of the general meet-|profitable season, in which the members 





ing have not yet come to hand, but several|ceived, we think there is good ground to be-| 


It is cold and repelling, indeed, when we ap-| attended with the expression of a lively con-| of the ever adorable Head of the Church was 
proach it closely, but it is perhaps rather |cern for the preservation and spiritual growth | spread over us from sitting to sitting ; remind- 


ing us of His gracious pleadings with a people 


A Committee which had been appointed in| formerly : ‘ How shall I give thee up, Ephra- 


im? how shall I deliver thee, Israel? how 
shall I make thee as Admah? how shall I set 
thee as Zeboim? My heart is turned within 


‘sideration, the subject was continued under|me; my repentings are kindled together. I 


will not execute the fierceness of mine anger, 
for | am God, and not man; the Holy One in 
the midst of thee. So that it is believed not 
a few returned to their homes, impressed 
with the feeling, ‘Truly God is good to Is- 
rael.’ 

‘The Meeting was largely attended ; thought 
by some to have nearly as many in attendance 
as prior to 1854. ‘Thirty-eight members at- 


assists in training children in worldliness,| produced a minute of advice on the subject,| tended from the lowa Quarterly Meeting, who 


had traveled a great distance and at a consid- 
erable expense, to meet with their brethren 
and sisters in Ohio, in a Yearly Meeting ca- 


are next inclined to indulge ourselves and our|children of Friends were felt to be subjects of| pacity ; some of whom were young Friends, 


and they have been heard to express their 
satisfaction in thus mingling with their elder 
|friends. I cannot see, on reviewing the sub- 
ject of the establishment of that Quarterly 


The Son of God is come into the hearts of|and his household after him, and of the judg-| Meeting, how a better measure could have been 
all true believers, and in boundless love and|ment that was executed on Ely, who permit: 
mercy is still standing and knocking at the ted his sons to make themselves vile, and re- 


adopted in order to secure the just rights of the 
j|members, and to exercise that care one over 
;another, which appertains to the institution 
of the Church, or the proper subordination of 
inferior to superior meetings, and of members 
to their respective meetings. Inasmuch as 
most of them were members of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting in 1854, and could not give their ap- 
proval to the separation which then took 
place from it, and which was sanctioned by 
| Indiana Yearly Meeting. In the Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders, two Friends were pres- 
ent in the former station, who had not previ- 
ously sat in that body.” 

| When the printed minutes are received we 
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ago, at the same time a few members of 


ing was opened on the morning of Second- 
day, the 25th ult.; the representatives from 
the respective Quarterly Meetings being all 


At one of the sittings of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, in 1870, a Friend had opened a concern 
he felt on account of the Indians. He re- 
minded the members that the lands they now 
occupied, and the products of which they were 
enjoying, had been taken from the natives, 
and very inadequate compensation given 
them, and there seemed to him to be a duty 
resting on their present possessors, to devote 
a’ portion of the income derived from those 
lands, to the benefit of the kindred tribes yet 
remaining in the more remote West. That 
Vhio Yearly Meeting had long felt this con- 
cern, and had continued to labor in it until 













were brought under that eligious exercise|intend to furnish our readers with further in- 


which makes sensible of our imperfections, 
and leads to the alone Source of strength and 


in attendance. ‘The Meeting of Ministers and |improvement. It is a very encouraging fea-| 
x ‘ . . . ° . . : | 
Elders was held on the Seventh-day previous.|ture that this religious exercise appears to 


have spread over both the men’s and women’s 
meeting, inciting them to watch over their 
own members, and to labor for their preserv- 
ation from evil, and the restoration of those 
who have gone astray. In this, as in every 
other good work, we heartily desire their en- 
couragement, and that their labors may be 
blessed. The most fruitful field for labor is 
our own vineyards, and though our efforts are 
not always to be confined to these, yet in a 
healthy state of religious Society they will 
have the first place, and will be carefully 
weeded, watered and watched over. 

One letter states that many of the young 


'formation respecting the Meeting. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForeIGN.—A London dispatch of the 7th says: The 
strike at Newcastle may be considered at an end. Only 
matters of detail remain}to be settled. The employers 
have agreed to the nine hour system which will be car- 
ried into effect on and after the 2nd of lst mo. 1872, 
and the men have promised to work nine and a half 
hours per day until that date. 

The cotton manufacturers of Barnsley have decided 
to reduce the wages of their operatives, on account of 
the depressed condition of business. 

President Thiers has notilied Earl Granville that the 
commercial treaty between France and Great Britain 
terminates at the beginning of 1872. 

The number of emigrants who sailed from the port 
of Liverpool during the last three months was 50,000, 
an increase of 5,000 over the previous quarter. 

An explosion of fire damp, attended with the loss of 
five lives, has occurred in the mines at Aberdare, 






















Wales. The regular mining force was not at work or 
there would have been a much heavie 
man life. 

The Bank of England has advanced the rate of dis- 
count to five per cent. 

London, 10th mo. 9th.—Consols, 923. 
1862, 925; ten-forties, 89. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 9}d.; Orleans, 10d. 

The leader of the mob in the attacks upon the Ger- 
man residents in Lyons, has been arrested, tried and 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment. 

The commercial treaty between France and Germany 
has not yet been arr: anged. Ponyer Quertier has gone 
to Berlin to secure its ratification if p »ssible. 

The court of revision, to which the case of General 
Rossel was appealed, has adjudged him guilty, and de- 
clared that he has incurred the penalty of ‘death. Another 
court-martial has been ordered to be held at Versailles, 
for the trial of military offenders. Eminent officers 
who surrendered their forces to the Germans, will be 
brought before it. 

Secret agents of Napoleon, who have been intrigueing 
for the restoration of the empire, have been arre sted in 
Paris. A manifesto from the late emperor on the sub- 
ject of the French political situation, is about to be 
‘issued. 

The sentence of Rochefort has been commuted from 
imprisonment for life to banishment from French ter- 
ritory. 

It is understood that the German government refuses 
to accept Treasury bonds guaranteed by the French 
bankers, in payment of a further instalment of the in- 
demnity, and requires bills of exchange and the re- 
establishment of diplomatic arrangements between Ger- 
many and France. 

The Reichstag is convoked for the 16th inst. 
its most important duties will be to vote, for the first 
time, the army budget for the whole German Empire, 
including appropriations for the navy and coast de- 
fences. 

A meeting of Protestants, representing the various 
portions of the German Empire, has been held in Berlin 
for the purpose of discussing the condition of the Pro- 
testant religion in Germany. The meeting adopted a 
declaration setting forth that it is the interest of Ger- 
many to oppose the doctrine of Papal infallibility. The 
dogma is inimical to the sovereignty of the State and 
the liberties of the people, and destructive of that free- 
dom of conscience which is the basis of true religion, 
and that the order of Jesuits must be prohibited. 

A Constantinople dispatch states that the progress of 
the cholera has been checked, and the 
was felt concerning the spread of the 
siding. 

A letter from Teheran, dated 9th mo. 7th, 
gloomy picture of the state of things in Persia. Pesti- 
lence still raged, and its horrors had been increased by 
destructive inundations, yet notwithstanding the deplor- 
able condition of the people, the Persian government 
has refused to ayail itself of the aid proffered by Russia 
and Great Britain. The is dist irbed by tre- 
quent insurrections. During the Seventh month 8,000 
persons perished in the city of Nesched, and about 
40,000 inhabitants of the province were carried off into 
slavery by the Afghans, who took advantage of the 
general disorganization to make incursions for plunder. 

The Spanish Cortes, by a vote of 123 to 110, having 
elected Sagosta president of that body, Avrilla 
Ministry immediately tendered their resignation. 


U.S. Bonds, 


“35 


? 


alarm which 
epidemic is sub- 


gives a 


eo intry 


the 


forming a new ministry. He declined, and 
Maleampo was called upon and accepted. A semi- 
official statement of the policy of the new ministry an- 
nounces that the measures 


of economy 


civil list reduced, and other measures adopted in furth- 
erance of the ideas of the progressive party for the wel-| 


fare of Spain. 

King Amade us has ordered the 
dred political prisoners. 

Cadan, one of the new ministry, decl 
government cannot prosecute the members of the inter- 
national society so long as they obey the laws, but he 
promises to give the Cortes an early opportunity of de- 
bating the question. 

The Italian government has determined that no pro- 
fessor of the University of Rome shall be permitted to 
continue to exercise his functions without taking the 
oath of allegiance to Italy. ‘twenty of the professors 
refused to take the required oath. Two Roman con- 
vents have been occupied by Italian troops, the inmates 
having quietly withdrawn. The Italian Parliament 
will be opened about the middle of next month. 

The lower chamber of the Swedish legislature re- 


release of one hun- 


r sacrifice of hu-| 


One of 


Pie | 
king then requested Espartero to assume the task of} 
Adiniral | 


commenced | 
under Zorilla will be persevered in, the salaries of the} 


ares that the| 
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jected the army reorganization bill. The session was 

slosed by the king on the 7th. In his address on the 
occasion he e xpressed great regret at the action of the 
lower house, which would compel the postponement of 
a measure essential to the national defence. 

Returns from the election for delegates in France to 
the Conseils-Generaux, indicate that the radicals have 
returned their candidates from the cities of Lyons, 
Toulouse, Marseilles and Avignon. The radicals have 
also carried the Departments of the Rhone and Vasaud, 
and probably all the industrial centres. The Bona- 
partists have been successful in central France. 
moderate republicans appear to be in the majority in 
the northern Departments. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 9th states that the German 





government has recalled Von Arnim from Versailles, | 
with | 


for consultation regarding the customs treaty 
France. Ponyer Quertier was in Berlin in conference 
with Bismarck, on the same subject. 

Unt rep States.— Miscellaneous.—Mortality in Phil- 
adelphia last week 262, including 2 
JOX. 

Daniel H. Wells, Mayor of S 
president of the Mormon church, has been arrested by 
the U.S. Marshall, upon an indictment of the grand 

jury ; 
been arrested for trial. It is yet uncertain whether the 
Mormons will offer forcible resistance to the execution 
of the laws. Brigham Young affects to treat the pro- 
ceedings with indifference. 

The drought now prevailing in the northwest is the 
most severe during the last quarter of a century. The 


3 deaths from small 


Fires in the woods and on the prairies are raging in 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and lowa. 

t is believed the fl ames can only be arrested by heavy 
rains. Many small farms have been completely de- 
stroyed, the farmers losing every thing, homesiead, live 
stock and crops. 

According to the census, the total number of persons 
of German birth residing in the United States is 1,690,- 
533, in [linois, 203,738; New York, 316,902; Pennsy l- 
vania, 160,146; Missouri, 113,618; Ohio, 182,297: . 
Wisconsin, 162,314; Indiana, 73,000; Iowa, 66,062 

A great portion of the city of Chicago has been de- 
stroyed by tire. The conflagration broke out on the 
7th inst., in a large planing mill, and the wind blowing 
fresh at the time, the flames spread with great rapidity 
and the fire soon became uncontrolable by human effort. 


The | 


salt Lake City, and third } 


other prominent Mormon polygamists have also | 


1116 North Fourth St., 
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lt continued to rage throughout the 8th and 9th inst., | 


and by the evening of the latter the business portion of 
the city was nearly all in ruins. Among the buildings 
destroyed are the Sherman House, Custom House, 
Court House, Chamber of Commerce, railroad depots, 
grain elevators, &c., &c., together with many thousands 
of stores and dwellings. The loss of property has been 


beyond computation, and it is supposed that between | 


50,000 and 100,000 persons have been rendered home- 
less by this terrible calamity. Prompt measures have 
been taken in the principal cities to send immediate 
relief to the sufferers 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 9th inst. New York.— American gold, 114}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 118; ditto, 1867, 1143. Super- 
fine flour, $6.25 a $6.65; finer brands, $6.75 a $10.40. 
No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.56 a 31.58 ; red western, 
>1.60 a 41 62; white Genessee, 31.72 a $1.73. Canada 
iwley, SLLO. Oats, 50 a 54 et Western mixed corn, 
73 cts.; yellow, 78 a 79 cts. Philadelphia.—Up- 
inds and New Orleans cott: 20) cts. Superfine 
flour, 75 a $5.50; fiper brands, 35.75 a $8.75. Red 
lwheat, $31.59 a $1.61; amber, 51.64 a $1.65 Rye, 95 
Western mixed corn, 84 cts.; yellow, 85 cts. Oats, 
Sl ets, The cattle market dull and prices ne 

| About 3,000 beef cattle sold at 6} a7} ets. for extra; é 
s. for fair to good, and 4 a 5 cts. per lb. gross pa 
common. About 17,000 sheep sold at 45 a 5} cts. per 
lib. gross, and 3,900 hogs at $6.50 a 47 Avy r 100 — net. 
St. Louis.—No. 2 winter red wheat, $ 04a 31.55; No. 
3 do., S140 a $1.45. Mixed corn, 47 os Oats, 33 cts. 
Lard, 9) cts. 
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RECEIPTS. 

5 — from Benjamin Hoyle, 
m Nicholas D. Tripp, N. Y., $3, vel 
Li ightfoot, O., per Asa Garretson, one 'S2, vol. 45; 
from Isaac Posegate, Neb., 32, vol. 45; from John 

Bodle, N. J., 32, vol. 45; from Patience Gifford, 
ver James ~ ao Agent, vol. 45; from Isaac 
Huestis, M. Agent, O., 32, vol. 45, and for Jesse 
Hiatt, Amy ‘hee Ann Smith, Martha Bye, Henry 
Crew, James Edgerton, Burwell Peebles, Fleming 
Crew, and Nathan Morris, $2 each, vol 


03 $2, vol. 45; 


; from Isaac 
2 


bed 


ay 


45; ‘from Wil-' 


liam Hill, Me., $2, vol. 45; from Amos Evens, N, J, 


per Mary Kaighn, $2, vol. 45; from Richard Mott. 

Agent, Io., $2, ‘vol. 45, and for John Hodgin, William 
Pierpont, Thos. D. Yocum, Joseph Embree, Rebegeg 
Askew, Samuel W. St: anley, Thos. C. Battey , Thomas 
Ward and Joseph Paterson, $2 each, vol. 45; from 
Thomas Emmons, Io., $2, vol. 45; from Gulielma Neil 
and Meader Allman, O., per James Heald, she vol, 
45; from William Balderston, Lahaska, Pa., $2, vol, 
45; from William Wood, New York City, $2, vol. 45; 
from Walter Edgerton, Ind., $2, vol. 45; from Samuel 
Morris, Chatham, Pa., $2, to No. 27, vol. 46, and for 
Anna L. Singley, $2, vol. 45; from Samuel Bacon, 
N. J., $2, vol. 4 2, vol. 45, 


; from Parvin Smith, Pa., 
Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A TEACHER is wanted for the Girls’ Writing School, 
one qualified to give instruc tion in Grammar and some 


|other branches ; to enter on her duties at the opening 


of next session, on the 30th of Tenth month. 
Apply to Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown 
: ae “oe = , 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 3 322 U nion St., Phila, 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., “ 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


Our schools in North Carolina and Virginia re-open 
llth mo. Ist. We need a few teachers, and are desirous 


|\to engage for this service rightly concerned Friends, 
soil in m: wny pli ices is so dr y that plowi ing is impossible. | aie 4 


|Terms of salary $15 to $20 per month. 


For further particulars please apply at “this office, 
Philadelphia. 
Ninth mo. 1871. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of 1871-72 commences on Second- 
day, the 80th of Tenth month next. Friends who in- 
tend to enter their children for the coming term, are 
requested to make early application to AARON SHarp- 
(address Street Road P. O., Ches- 
Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
304 Arch St., Philada. 


ter Co., 
No. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con- 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. oO. Philadelphia, 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Se ittergood, 41: } Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wort#- 

InGcTON, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Germantown, 
10th mo. 5th, 1871, Joun W. Capsury to ReEBeEcca, 
daughter of Yardley and Hannah A, Warner, all of 
Philadelphia. 

——, on the 4th of 10th month, 1871, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, East Whiteland, Pa., Levr S., son of 
Elwood Thomas, of Beaver Co., to Sipney P., daughter 
of Henry Walter, of Chester Co., Pa. 


a 


Diep, on the 2nd of Eighth month, 1871, in Chester 
Co., Pa., at the residence of her parents, SARAH W, 
daughter of James P. and Susanna J. Cooper, a mem- 
ber of New Garden Monthly Meeting, aged 22. years. 
Her mind appeared to be turned unto the Lord from 
her childhood, and as obedience to His divine will, re- 
vealed in secret, was cheerfully submitted to, through 
an experience of the truth, “ My yoke.is easy and my 
burden light,” she became imbued with the n: ature of 
His true loveliness. Being meek, patient, and retiring 
in spirit, she is prec siously remembered by those who 
were acquainted with her. Her illness was one of 
much suffering, but the sustaining Arm was underneath 
to support through every conflict that was permitted. 
She passed quietly away, leaving a full assurance of an 
entrance into blissful immort: ality. 


—— 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





